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ABSTRACT 

~-^The  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  issues  individual  weapons  to  aircrew- 
members  involved  in  combat  operations.  The  primary  purpose  of  these  weapons 
is  to  assist  downed  aircrew  survival  efforts.  This  study  provides  a 
historical  data  base  for  use  in  determining  specific  survival  weapon  require- 
ments for  any  future  armed  conflict  in  Western  Europe. 

Five  hundred  fifty-seven  successful  WW  II  evasions  are  included  in  the 
data  base.  None  of  these  evadees  actually  fired  a weapon  foraiy  survival 
purpose.  However,  many  evadees  reported  situations  when  a weapon,  properly 
designed  for  the  role,  would  have  benefited  their  survival. 

The  most  frequently  encountered  potential  use  of  a weapon  was  to  kill 
small  game  or  birds  for  food.  Next,  in  frequency  of  occurrence,  was  the 
potential  for  psychological  benefits  to  be  gained  by  possession  of  a weapon. 
The  third  most  frequently  encountered  potential  use  was  for  coercion.  The 
least  frequently  experienced  potential  use  was  for  self-defense.  No 
situations  were  reported  in  which  a weapon  would  have  been  useful  for  any 
other  survival  purposes. 

Data  from  WW  II  was  compared  with  current  USAF  survival  and  evasion 
policy.  This  study  includes  recommendations  for  new  weapons  and  ammunition, 
and  for  modification  of  aircrew  training  procedures. 
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ABSTRACT 


AIRCREW  SURVIVAL  WEAPON  USEi  WW  II  DATA  BASE 
BY  MAJOR  ROBERT  M.  PENNEY,  USAF 

The  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  issues  individual  weapons  to 
aircrevmeabers  involved  in  combat  operations.  The  primary  purpose  of  these 
weapons  is  to  assist  downed  aircrew  survival  efforts.  This  study  provides 
a historical  data  base  for  use  in  determining  specific  survival  weapon 
requirements  for  any  future  armed  conflict  in  Western  Europe. 

Five  hundred  fifty-seven  successful  WW  II  evasions  are  included  in 
the  data  base.  None  of  these  evadees  actually  fired  a weapon  for  any 
survival  purpose.  However,  many  evadees  reported  situations  when  a weapon, 
properly  designed  for  the  role,  would  have  benefited  their  survival. 

The  most  frequently  encountered  potential  use  of  a weapon  was  to 
kill  small  game  or  birds  for  food.  Next,  in  frequency  of  occurrence,  was 
the  potential  for  psychological  benefits  to  be  gained  by  possession  of  a 
weapon.  The  third  most  frequently  encountered  potential  use  was  for 
coercion.  The  least  frequently  experienced  potential  use  was  for  self- 
defense.  No  situations  were  reported  in  which  a weapon  would  have  been 
useful  for  any  other  survival  purposes. 

Data  from  WW  II  was  compared  with  current  USAF  survival  and  evasion 
policy.  This  study  includes  recommendations  for  new  weapons  and  ammunition, 
and  for  modification  of  aircrew  training  procedures. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 


The  exception  referred  to  is  "A  Study  of  Personal  Defense  Weapons 

for  U.  S.  Army  Helicopter  Pilots,"  a Master's  Thesis  written  by  Major  Ray  S, 

Leuty.  In  hie  thesis,  Major  Leuty  notes  the  following  deficiencies! 

The  commanding  General,  United  States  Army  Combat  Developments 
Command  (CDC)  has  directed  CDC  elements  to  identify  the  require- 
ments for  personal  defense  weapons  /PDW/. . . To  date,  however, 
the  Aviation  Agency  has  not  been  able  to  positively  identify 
the  PDW  requirement  to  the  extent  of  reducing  it  to  writing. 

The  author  was  unable  to  find  previous  studies  or  documents 
relating  specifically  to  personal  defense  weapons  for  heli- 
copter pilots.  Combat  Developments  Command  records  do  not 
indicate  previous  complete  studies  on  this  subject.  The 
United  States  Army  Small  Arms  System  Agency  (SASA)  has  no 
record  of  related  projects.  SASA's  PDW  project  director 
stated  that  one  of  the  more  frustrating  aspects  of  the  PDW 
project  is  the  lack  of  valid  documentation  of  historical 
data,  especially  from  users  in  combat... (l) 

Currently,  USAF  faces  a situation  similar  to  that  confronting  the 
United  States  Army  in  1972  when  Major  Leuty  completed  his  study.  The 


INTRODUCTION 

The  author’s  initial  purpose  was  to  determine  the  optimum  weapon 
for  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF)  aircrew  wartime  survival  purposes. 
Preliminary  research  revealed  numerous  documents  pertaining  to  combat 
survival  weapons.  However,  with  one  exception,  all  of  the  documents 
reviewed  by  the  author  were  based  on  the  unsupported  assumption  that 
self-defense  against  an  armed  enemy  is  the  primary  purpose  for  a survival 
weapon . 
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Prior  to 


| (?) 

percentage  of  law  enforcement  agencies  In  the  United  States. 

the  .38  Special,  USAF's  survival  weapons  were  chambered  for  the  .45 

Automatic  Colt  Pistol  (ACP)  cartridge.  The  .45  ACP  is  regarded  by  many 

authorities  as  an  excellent  cartridge  for  use  on  human  targets. 

POTENTIAL  USES 

USAF  aircrews,  downed  in  enemy-held  territory,  continue  as  active 

participants  in  the  on-going  conflict  and  are  known  as  "evadees."  In  his 

status  as  an  evadee,  the  downed  aircrew  member  is  still  bound  by  Article  II 

of  the  Code  of  Conduct  which  states,  "I  will  never  surrender  of  ray  own  free 
(3) 

will..."'  7 In  his  research  report,  "American  Fighting  Men  in  Vietnam  in 

Evadee  and  Escapee  Status,"  USAF  Col.  Roy  L.  Meyers,  states* 

The  evadee  is  a fighting  man  behind  enemy  lines  who  has 
been  separated  from  friendly  forces.  He  has  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  his  fellow  combatants 
on  the  friendly  side  of  the  line  and  is  in  the  strictest 
sense,  still  a "soldier, "(4) 

USAF  survival  training  stresses  that  the  aircrew  member's  respon- 
sibility in  an  evadee  status  is  to  return  to  friendly  control.  Therefore, 

I the  potential  uses  to  be  considered  for  aircrew  survival  weapons  are  those 

likely  to  be  encountered  by  evadees  in  their  attempts  to  return  to  friendly 
forces.  These  include:  self-defer.se,  killing  small  animals  and  birds 
(small  game)  for  food,  stealing  necessities  and  forcing  assistance,  signal- 
ling for  help,  marking  enemy  positions,  and  providing  evadees  an  increased 
sense  of  security. '-,7 

IMPORTANCE 

Successful  return  of  evadees  to  friendly  forces  is  important  to 
the  USAF  as  well  as  to  the  evadees.  Recovery  of  downed  aircrews  has  a 

_ _ _ jA 


positive  effect  on  aircrew  morale.  Returned  evadees  constitute  a valuable 

reservoir  of  highly  trained  and  experienced  manpower.  They  are  also  an 

invaluable  source  of  Intelligence.  A European  Theater  of  Operations 

Military  Intelligence  Service  memo,  dated  22  October  1944,  gives  an  insight 

into  the  significance  of  this  source  of  manpower. 

The  publication  of  individual  narratives  of  evasion  and 
escape  /e+e7  was  undertaken  as  an  effective  means  of 
educating  combat  personnel  in  E+E  techniques.  The  event 
has  fully  justified  the  decision  since  up  to  10  October 
1944  some  2400  men  have  been  recovered  in  this  theater 
alone. (6) 

To  be  of  maximum  benefit,  the  evadee's  weapon  must  be  optimized 
for  those  requirements  to  be  encountered  during  the  evasion.  Determination 
of  potential  uses  impacts  upon  weapon  and  cartridge  selection.  This 
becomes  apparent  when  some  of  the  desirable  characteristics  of  a self- 
defense  weapon  and  cartridge  are  compared  to  those  of  a weapon  and  cart- 
ridge intended  for  killing  small  game. 

Few  arms  authorities  are  willing  to  consider  any  cartridge  with 
less  muzzle  energy  than  the  .38  Special  as  an  adequate  self-defense  round. 
Numerous  Police  Departments  in  the  United  States  are  abandoning  the  .38 
Special  in  favor  of  more  powerful  cartridges  due  to  dissatisfaction  with 
performance  of  the  .38  Special  on  human  targets.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  most  hunters  and  survival  experts  feel  the  .22  Long  Rifle  cart- 
ridge is  adequate  for  use  on  small  game.  The  .22  Long  Rifle  cartridge 
destroys  less  meat  than  more  powerful  cartridges,  makes  less  noise,  and 
does  not  require  as  heavy  a weapon.  Cartridges  for  the  .22  Long  Rifle  are 
approximately  23  percent  as  heavy  as,  and  require  approximately  22  percent 
as  much  space  per  round  as  .38  Special  cartridges.  (See  Author's  Note) 


Author's  Note  - These  are  the  author's  measurements  based  upon  a comparison 
of  Federal  brand  .38  Special  ammunition  loaded  with  a round-nose  158  grain 


Requirements  for  accuracy  and  reliability  of  mechanical  function- 


ing are  also  dictated  by  the  intended  uses  of  the  weapon.  Accuracy  is 
partially  determined  by  closeness  of  fit  of  the  weapon's  moving  parts. 

A weapon  with  more  closely  fitting  parts  will  normally  shoot  more 
accurately  than  one  in  which  there  is  excess  space  for  movement  among 
parts.  However,  a weapon  finely  tuned  for  accuracy,  with  small  toler- 
ances and  closely  fitting  parts,  is  more  prone  to  mechnical  malfunctions. 
This  charactertistic  is  even  more  pronounced  when  the  weapon  is  subjected 
to  inclement  weather  and  is  infrequently  cleaned . Somewhere  between  the 
extremes  of  high  accuracy  and  equally  high  reliability,  an  acceptable 
compromise  must  be  established.  This  compromise  must  be  based  upon 
intended  uses  for  tne  weapon. 

USAF  training  techniques  emphasize  the  ability  to  place  bullets 
in  a man's  upper  torso  rather  than  concentrating  on  a specific  organ, 
such  as  the  heart.  Comparing  the  size  of  a man's  upper  torso,  the 
target  for  self-defense,  and  the  size  of  a squirrel,  a possible  target 
for  a meat-hunting  evadee,  it  is  apparent  that  accuracy  requirements  for 
a self-defense  weapon  are  not  as  great  as  for  a weapon  used  to  kill 
small  game. 

Conversely,  the  requirement  for  functional  reliability  is  greater 
in  a self-defense  weapon.  If  the  squirrel  in  the  above  example  is  missed 
by  the  first  shot,  it  will  in  all  probability  run  away  before  a second 
aimed  shot  can  be  fired.  If  the  man  was  missed,  only  slightly  wound'Mt  or 
had  a comrade,  the  evadee  may  well  require  rapid  follow-on  shots. 
Additionally,  the  consequences  of  inability  to  accomplish  follow-on  shots 


bullet  ~nd  Super  X brand  .22  caliber  ammunition  loaded  with  a 40  grain 
round-  e bullet. 


are  more  Immediate  for  the  man  faced  with  a self-defense  situation  than 
for  a man  trying  to  find  a meal. 

LIMITATIONS 

Present  USAF  policy  Is  to  procure,  train  with,  and  Issue  one  model 
and  caliber  weapon  for  worldwide  aircrew  use.  To  establish  a data  base 
for  probable  worldwide  uses  would  require  research  and  resources  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper. 

This  study  will  examine  requirements  for  an  aircrew  survival 
weapon  in  Europe.  In  terms  of  men  and  equipment,  USAF's  largest  current 
overseas  committment  is  to  the  European  Theater.  This  force  is  capable 
of  a large  scale  of  operations  but  It's  potential  adversary  possesses  a 
large  and  capable  air-defense  network.  These  factors  foretell  many 
potential  evasion  experiences  for  USAF  aircrews  in  any  future  armed  con- 
flicts in  this  theater. 

To  determine  potential  areas  of  USAF  operations  In  a future  Euro- 
pean conflict,  the  author  selected  a war-gaming  scenario  from  the  United 
States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  The  scenario  selected  was 
"First  Battle" | this  scenario  is  used  in  course  P 313*  Forward  Deployed 
Force  Operations  (European  Setting).  In  this  scenario,  Russian  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  attack  in  the  Central  Army  Group  region  of  West  Germany. 

The  U.  S.  division  being  exercised  is  the  23rd  Armored  Division.  This 
division's  mission  is  to  establish  a covering  force  along  the  interna- 
tional border,  defend  its  assigned  territory  in  sector,  and  retain  the 

(?) 

town  of  Alafeld,  West  Germany.  Thus,  the  23rd  Armored  Division  may, 


if  necessary,  withdraw  approximately  45  kilometers  into  West  Germany 
without  failing  in  its  assigned  mission.  From  this  scenario,  it  is 


apparent  that  USAF  aircrews  have  the  potential  for  becoming  evadees  In 
occupied  territory  of  "Western  Bloc  Nations"  as  well  as  those  nations 
currently  behind  the  "Iron  Curtain." 

This  study  will  Investigate  the  evasion  situation  faced  In 
occupied  land  of  Western  Europe.  Experience  gained  In  World  War  II 
(WW  II)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  evadees  in  Invaded  Western  European 
nations  may  expect  significant  assistance  from  civil ian  residents  of 
the  Invaded  nations.  However,  no  such  assurance  exists  for  evadees  In 
Eastern  European  nations.  Therefore,  the  evasion  situation  faced  by 
evadees  in  Western  European  nations  may  be  significantly  different  from 
that  faced  by  evadees  in  the  east.  Large  quantities  of  evasion  data  from 
WW  II*  do  not  permit  thorough  evaluation  of  both  evasion  situations  within 
the  time  available. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

The  following  assumptions  are  madei 

1.  Future  armed  conflicts  in  the  European  theater  will  be  the 
result  of  a Russian  or  Warsaw  Pact  invasion  of  a Western  Bloc  country  or 
countries.  This  assumption  is  substantiated  in  the  book,  Dropshot,  which 
is  taken  from  a declassified  United  States  plan  for  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union 

2.  Citizens  of  the  invaded  country(les)  will,  upon  request, 
provide  USAF  evadees  with  assistance  similar  to  that  experienced  by  U.  S. 
Army  aircrews  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  during  WW  II. 

*Thls  data  is  located  at  the  Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical  Research  Center, 
Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama. 


3.  Small  game  (wild  and  domestic)  existed  in  sufficient  quantities, 
during  WV  II,  to  offer  evadees  the  opportunity  to  provide  themselves 
with  food  by  hunting. 


ORGANIZATION 

Chapter  II  Includes  a determination  of  what  constitutes  a 
potential  use  of  a survival  weapon  and  a method  of  compiling  the  data. 

Chapter  III  summarizes  the  significant  data  determined  by  this 
study.  A complete  data  bank  is  found  in  Appendix  II. 

Chapter  IV  compares  the  summarized  data  from  Chapter  III  to 
current  USAF  survival  doctrine.  It  includes  an  evaluation  of  the  purposes 
to  be  fulfilled  by  a survival  weapon  within  the  limitations  imposed  on 
this  study.  It  also  includes  recommendations  for  future  study. 
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U.  S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  "Forward  Deployed 
Force  Operations  (European  Setting),  Course  P 313*"  (Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  /School  Year  1977-78/),  p.  L4-III-3. 

g 

Anthony  C.  Brown,  Dropshot  (New  York!  The  Dial  Press/James  Wade, 
1978),  p.  136. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  STUDY 

OVERVIEW 

The  author  has  used  historical  data  of  United  States  Array  aircrew 
evadees  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Denmark  during  WW  II.  The  time 
frame  covered  by  these  reports  is  from  26  September  19^2  through  August 
19^.  This  historical  data  was  retrieved  from  microfilmed  records  of 
successful  aircrew  evadee  debriefs.  Three  of  these  debriefs  have  been 
included  and  are  found  in  Appendix  I,  SAMPLE  EVADEE  DEBRIEFS,  beginning 
on  page  38-  It  is  recommended  that  these  debriefs  be  read  at  this  time  to 
increase  reader  understanding  of  the  data  presented  in  this  study. 

This  thesis  will  concentrate  on  the  positive  study  of  success 
(successful  evasion)  rather  than  on  the  negative  study  of  capture. 

Data  from  returned  Prisoners  of  War  (POWs)  was  not  used  for  two 
reasons.  First,  returned  FOWs,  who  felt  they  did  not  make  an  adequate 
attempt  at  evasion,  may  not  have  disclosed  all  the  pertinent  facts  of 
their  capture.  Secondly,  debriefs  were  frequently  not  sufficiently  detail- 
ed to  permit  adequate  evaluation  of  the  capture  situation.  For  example, 
statements  such  as  "I  was  discovered  and  captured  by  enemy  soldiers," 
imply  a potential  use  for  the  aircrew  weapon  in  a self-defense  role. 

This  implication  may  be  valid  if  the  evadee  was  captured  by  two  enemy 
soldiers  while  in  a defensible  position  with  a good  escape  route,  but  is 
not  valid  if  a company-sized  force  captured  him  while  he  was  asleep. 


Records  of  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force  evadees  have  been  studied 
exclusively.  This  Is  due  to  a similarity  between  the  roles  of  WW  II  U.  S. 

Army  aviators  and  current  USAF  aviators.  These  roles  are  Close  Air 
Support,  Interdiction,  Air  Superiority,  Tactical  and  Strategic  Reconnais- 
sance and  Strategic  Bombing.  Inclusion  of  other  nation's  or  other  U.  S. 
service '8  evadees'  experiences  could  change  the  results  of  this  study  due 
to  dissimilar  mission  types  and  areas  of  operation. 

Numerous  evadee  debriefings  were  not  sufficiently  detailed  to 
allow  a determination  of  why  evadees  decided  upon  their  selected  course 
of  action  in  each  evasion  experience.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
conclusions  about  the  potential  use  of  a weapon.  For  example,  when  an 

evadee  was  hiding  with  other  evadees  and  enemy  soldiers  sighted  and 

j 

captured  part  of  the  group,  the  potential  was  determined  to  have  existed 
for  use  of  a weapon  for  self-defense.  Some  evadees  reported  being  sighted 
and  identified  by  enemy  soldiers  who  either  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
or  made  no  attempt  to  capture  them.  In  these  instances,  a determination 
was  made  that  a potential  use  for  self-defense  existed. 

i Evadees  are  constantly  in  danger  of  being  captured,  wounded,  or 

I 

killed;  these  ever-present  hazards  result  in  significant  mental  stress.  As 
the  level  of  stress  is  increased,  the  probability  of  rational  actions  being 
replaced  by  emotional  reactions  increases.  Possession  of  a weapon  offers 
an  increase  in  one’s  sense-of-security  during  high-stress  situations, ^ ^ 
thus  decreasing  the  probability  of  excessive  emotional  reactions.  This 
study  recognized  a psychological  need  for  a weapon  each  time  an  evadee 
expressed  an  unusually  high  anxiety  level  or  expressed  the  fear  that 
detection  by  the  enemy  was  imminent.  This  need  for  a weapon  was  also 
determined  to  exist  each  time  an  evadee  was  recognized  by  an  enemy  soldier. 

ft  lA 


Several  statements  by  evadees  made  It  clear  that  they  considered 
it  risky  to  contact  civilians  for  assistance.  However,  deliberate  con- 
tacts were  made  on  numerous  occasions.  These  contacts  were  made  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  food,  water,  clothing,  or  medical  assistance.  Many  of 
these  contacts  were  successful  with  no  threats  or  display  of  force  nec- 
essary. However,  evadees  were  occasionally  turned  away  by  frightened 
or  unfriendly  civilians.  This  study  recognizes  the  potential  use  of  a 
weapon  for  coercion  during  these  unsuccessful  contacts.  A series  of 
contacts  to  fulfill  a single  need,  such  as  hunger,  was  determined  to 
represent  only  one  such  requirement  for  a weapon,  as  use  of  a weapon  on 
the  first  contact  would  have  eliminated  that  need. 

Medical  authorities  recognize  a significant  requirement  for  food 
in  excess  of  that  needed  to  prevent  starvation.  In  his  book,  A Textbook 
of  Aviation  Physiology,  J.  A.  Gillies  states,  "Exercises  which  simulated 
survival  experiences  have  taken  place...  A prominent  feature  of  such 
exercises  is  the  great  comfort  and  benefit  to  morale  and  fortitude  which 

(2) 

a man  gains  from  acceptable  food..."  Evasion  experiences  of  WW  II 
verify  this  observation.  The  author  studied  records  of  3^9  evasions  which 
lasted  at  least  2 days.  On  the  second  day  in  hostile  territory,  15$  of 
these  evadees  risked  capture  by  contacting  at  least  one  civilian  for  food. 
This  need  to  supplement  food  gained  from  foraging  is  one  which  could  be 
fulfilled,  at  least  in  part,  by  use  of  a weapon  to  kill  small  game  for 
food.  This  study  recognizes  a potential  use  for  a weapon  to  kill  small 
game  for  each  occasion  in  which  an  evadee  contacted  the  civillian  populace 
for  food.  A series  of  contacts  for  one  meal  is  considered  as  only  one 
requirement  for  this  use  of  a weapon. 


The  potential  exists  for  use  of  a survival  weapon  as  a signalling 


device  to  draw  the  attention  of  friendly  forces  to  the  evadee's  position. 

A similar  potential  use  is  identifying  enemy  positions  with  tracer 
ammunition  (marking)  for  friendly  forces.  None  of  the  studied  evadees 
reported  any  situation  in  which  a weapon  would  have  been  beneficial  in 
either  of  these  roles.  Therefore,  this  study  contains  no  empirical  data 
for  either  of  these  potential  uses. 

I 

j METHODOLOGY 

World  War  II  records  for  this  study  were  provided  by  the  Albert  F. 
Simpson  Historical  Research  Center  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama. 

Two  rolls  of  microfilm  were  used  that  contained  approximately  1,000 
individual  evasion  debriefs.  All  sufficiently  detailed  debriefs  were 
analyzed  and  included  in  the  data  base  presented  in  this  thesis.  Each 
evasion  was  analyzed  day-by-day  for  actual  or  potential  uses  of  a survival 
weapon.  The  day  each  crewmember  arrived  in  enemy  territory  was  consid- 
ered as  a full  day  regardless  of  the  actual  time  of  the  occurrence. 

Evasion  debriefs  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  permit  any  more  detailed 
breakdown  of  time. 

As  each  debrief  was  studied,  a line  entry  was  made  on  an  Evadee 
Data  Sheet  (Appendix  II ) reflecting  data  pertinent  to  actual  or  potential 
weapon  use.  Data  was  retrieved  manually  from  all  Evadee  Data  Sheets  and 
is  presented  in  Chapter  III.  Evasions  were  considered  to  be  completed 
when  the  evadees  were  accepted  by  evasion  assistance  groups.  The  excep- 
tions referred  to  include  only  Information  pertaining  to  physical  diffi- 
culties experienced  while  crossing  the  Pyrenees  Mountains.  Secondly  a 


study  of  assisted  evasion  would  require  classification  of  this  thesis  and 


thus  result  in  restrictions  on  its  availability  to  potential  readers. 
Lastly,  after  an  evadee  is  accepted  by  an  evasion  assistance  group,  he  may 
be  rearmed  and  no  longer  must  rely  solely  on  his  issued  survival  weapon. 

Much  of  USAF's  guidance,  applicable  to  evasion,  is  contained  in 
AFM  200-3,  JOINT  WORLDWIDE  EVASION  AND  ESCAPE  MANUAL,  which  is  classified 
SECRET.  The  author  has  avoided  an  evaluation  of  classified  guidance  to 
prevent  classification  of  this  study;  thus,  making  the  study  available  to 
a greater  audience.  However,  in  accomplishing  the  research,  nothing  was 
disclosed  which  detracts,  in  any  way,  from  the  guidance  in  AFM  200-3. 


CHAPTER  II 
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ENDNOTES 


^George  Nonte,  "Handguns  at  War,"  Pistol  & Revolver  Guide 
(Chicago,  Illinoisi  Follett  Publishing  Company,  1970),  pp.  172-3. 

2 

J.  A.  Gillies,  A Textbook  of  Aviation  Physiology  (New  York* 
Pergamon  Press,  1965),  p.  502. 
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CHAPTER  III 


SUMMARIZED  DATA 

FACTORS  BEARING  ON  THE  DATA 

Only  one  evadee  reported  firing  his  survival  weapon  in  hostile 
territory.  That  evadee,  1st  Lt.  Clyden  D.  Bell,  fired  at  the  fuel  tanks 
of  his  crash-landed  aircraft  in  an  attempt  to  bum  the  aircraft.  Thus, 
the  sole  actual  firing  of  a weapon  was  not  included  in  the  data  compiled 
in  this  study  as  it  was  not  the  result  of  a survival  requirement. 

An  undetermined  number  of  evadees  included  in  this  study  did  not 
possess  survival  weapons.  No  reasons  for  this  lack  of  armament  were 
given.  Five  evadees,  who  had  weapons,  disposed  of  them  soon  after  beginning 
their  evasions.  Three  of  these  weapons  were  given  to  local  civilians!  the 
other  two  were  twried.  No  reasons  could  be  determined  for  these  actions. 

This  disregard  for  the  survival  weapon  may  be  due  to  Inadequate 
survival  training.  No  evadee  reported  having  received  any  survival 
training  other  than  briefings  by  Ming  or  Group  staff  officers.  Some 
evadees,  shot  down  early  in  their  tour,  had  received  no  survival  training. 

Evadee  comments  indicate  survival  briefings  stressed  that  any 
contact  with  civilians  involved  some  risk  of  capture,  but  that  remote 
farm  houses  offered  the  best  probability  for  a successful  contact. 

Despite  the  potential  hazards,  most  evadees  made  contacts  with 
area  residents.  Many  evadees  lived  with  these  residents  for  periods  of 
time  ranging  from  1 to  ?4  days.  Civilians  harboring  evadees  provided 
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for  all  of  their  physical  necessit.' 

Few  evadees  completed  their  evasions  without  civilian  assistance. 
The  majority  of  evadees  were  introduced  by  local  residents  to  members  of 
underground  groups.  These  groups  then  arranged  and  assisted  evadee  travel 
to  Spain.  In  Spain,  evadees  were  turned  over  to  U.  S.  authorities. 

THE  DATA 

Data  compiled  on  potential  weapon  uses  is  presented  in  Tables  1 
through  4.  In  reading  approximately  1000  evadee  debriefs,  the  author 
has  drawn  some  conclusions  relating  to  the  statistical  data  presented  in 
these  tables.  Author's  conclusions  will  follow  the  appropriate  tables  and 
will  be  Included  in  paragraphs  titled  Discussion . These  personal  obser- 
vations are  not  intended  to  modify  the  empirical  data.  They  are  included 
solely  to  make  available  any  insight  gained  by  the  studying  of  each  evadee 
debrief. 


Killing  Small  Game 

The  most  frequently  experienced  potential  use  of  a survival  weapon 
was  for  killing  small  game  for  food.  Table  1 presents  the  potential  uses 
of  a weapon  for  this  purpose.  (See  Table  1,  Page  18) 

Observations.  The  percentage  of  evadees  staying  with  area  residents 
increased  steadily  from  approximately  19$  on  the  third  day  of  evasion  to 
approximately  94$  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Therefore,  the  percentage  of 
evadees  providing  their  own  food  decreased  daily. 

A high  percentage  of  evadee  food  requirements  came  from  poten- 
tially hazardous  contacts  with  local  residents.  The  sixth  day  of  evasion 
will  be  used  to  illustrate  this  point.  Approximately  27$  of  the  evadees 
received  food  from  people  they  were  staying  with  on  this  day.  Eight  percent 
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Table  1 

Weapon  Requirements  for  Killing  Small  Game 
Day  of  Evasion  # of  Evadees  Potential  Uses  Potential  Uses/Svadee 


1 

357 

27 

0.046 

2 

369 

54 

0.146 

3 

242 

33 

0.136 

4 

159 

17 

0.107 

5 

107 

16 

0.150 

6 

74 

6 

0.081 

7 

56 

3 

0.054 

8 

49 

5 

0.102 

9 

43 

5 

0.116 

10 

36 

4 

0.111 

11 

27 

3 

0.111 

12 

22 

1 

0.045 

13 

19 

1 

0.053 

* 

17 

16 

1 

0.062 

19 

16 

1 

0.062 

26 

9 

1 

0.111 

28 

9 

1 

0.111 

*No  requirement  for  use  of  a weapon  to  kill  small  game  existed  on  any  day 
not  included  in  Table  1.  The  last  potential  for  this  use  of  a weapon 
occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  evasion. 
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gained  food  by  contacting  civilians  specifically  for  that  purpose,  and 
29$  were  given  food  by  civilians  they  had  contacted  for  other  purposes. 

Four  percent  provided  their  own  food,  and  the  remaining  12$  went  without 
food.  Thus  on  the  sixth  day  of  evasion,  84$  of  all  evadees  gained  food 
through  the  civilian  populace. 

To  refresh  the  reader's  memory,  the  method  of  determining  potential 
uses  for  a weapon  to  kill  small  game  is  restated.  The  potential  for  this 
use  of  a weapon  is  recognized  for  each  occasion  in  which  an  evadee  con- 
tacted the  civil ian  populace  expressly  for  food.  However,  a series  of 
contacts  for  one  meal  is  considered  as  only  one  requirement  for  this  use 
of  a weapon.  One  hundred  seventy-nine  such  potential  uses  were  documented. 
However,  this  figure  does  not  tell  the  complete  story.  As  a result  of 
unsuccessful  contacts  for  food,  an  additional  twenty-one  contacts  were 
made.  Therefore,  use  of  a weapon  for  this  purpose  would  have  prevented  up 
to  200  potentially  hazardous  contacts  for  food. 

Discussion.  The  sixth  day  of  evasion  will  again  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  a comparison.  On  this  day,  56  evadees  received  their  food  from 
civilians  while  staying  in  their  homes  or  as  a result  of  contacts  not 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  food.  The  remaining  18  evadees 
were  responsible  for  6 contacts  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  food.  This 
means  33$  of  evadees  not  otherwise  reliant  upon  civilians  for  food  exper- 
ienced a potential  need  for  a weapon  to  kill  game  for  food.  Applying  this 
33$  requirement  to  the  56  evadees  who  relied  upon  civilian-provided  food, 
one  realizes  the  probable  addition  of  18  potential  uses  of  a weapon  to 
kill  game  if  the  evadees  included  in  this  study  had  avoided  civilian 


contacts. 


Psychological  Benefit 

The  next  most  frequently  experienced  potential  use  of  a weapon  was 
for  psychological  benefit.  Data  relating  to  this  use  is  presented  in 
Table  2. 


Table  2 


Weapon  Requirements  for  Psychological  Benefit 


Day  of  Evasion 

# of  Evadees 

Potential  Uses 

Potential  Uses/Evad< 

1 

557 

42 

0.075 

2 

369 

9 

0.024 

3 

242 

6 

0.024 

4 

159 

1 

0.006 

5 

107 

1 

0.009 

6 

74 

1 

0.014 

7 

* 

56 

1 

0.018 

13 

19 

1 

0.053 

Observations.  The  majority  of  U.  S.  aviators  in  WW  II  were 


caucasion.  Therefore,  they  physically  resembled  residents  of  the  area 
^ included  in  this  study.  As  a result  of  this  similarity,  evadees  were  more 

i difficult  to  distinguish  from  area  residents  than  they  would  have  been  in 

areas  where  this  similarity  did  not  exist.  Many  evadees  took  steps  such 
as  wearing  civilian  clothing  to  increase  this  resemblance.  Several  went 
so  far  as  to  walk  in  a manner  they  described  as  the  "French  peasant  shuffle." 
Fluency  in  one  or  more  of  the  areas  languages  assisted  some  in  completing 
this  deception. 

The  high  frequency  of  evadees  staying  with  local  residents 


*No  requirement  for  a weapon  to  provide  psychological  benefit  existed  on  any 
day  not  included  in  Table  2.  The  last  potential  for  this  use  of  a weapon 
occurred  on  the  thirteenth  day. 
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significantly  affected  this  potential  use  for  a weapon.  While  staying  with 
civilians,  evadees  neither  traveled  nor  had  to  supply  their  own  food. 
Therefore,  exposure  to  the  enemy  was  decreased.  Approximately  19%  of  all 
evadees  were  so  sheltered  on  the  third  day  of  evasion.  This  figure 
increased  to  approximately  47%  on  the  sixth  day  and  remained  above  ?0% 
from  the  eleventh  through  the  thirtieth  days  of  evasion. 

Discussion . Two  factors  are  responsible  for  the  significantly 
greater  rate  of  occurrence  on  the  first  day  of  evasion.  First,  enemy 
soldiers  frequently  were  able  to  determine  where  evadees  had  landed  by 
sighting  parachutes  or  watching  aircraft  crashland.  Therefore,  they  knew 
where  to  search  and  could  search  more  effectively  than  on  succeeding  days 
after  evadees  had  traveled  from  their  points  of  landing. 

Secondly,  evadee  movements  on  the  day  of  arrival  in  hostile 
territory  were  less  deliberate  than  on  succeeding  days.  This  was 
generally  due  to  a desire  to  depart  the  area  before  the  arrival  of  search 
parties.  As  a result  of  the  less  deliberate  movement,  encounters  occurred 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 

Coercion 

The  third  most  frequently  encountered  potential  use  for  a weapon 
was  for  coercion.  These  potential  uses  are  found  in  Table  3*  (See  Table  3» 
Page  22) 

Observations . The  high  percentage  of  evadees  residing  with  local 

civilians  kept  these  figures  lower  than  they  would  have  been  if  evadees 
had  been  more  self-supporting. 


Forty-five  potential  cases  of  weapon  use  for  coercion  were  docu- 
mented. This  figure  does  not  reflect  the  increased  exposure  incurred  by 


Table  3 


Weapon  Requirements  for  Coercion 


Days  of  Evasion  # of  Evadees  Potential  Uses  Potential  Uses/Evadee 


1 

557 

16 

0.029 

2 

369 

11 

0.030 

3 

242 

8 

0.033 

4 

159 

4 

0.025 

* 

6 

74 

2 

0.027 

10 

36 

2 

0.056 

11 

27 

1 

0.037 

13 

19 

1 

0.053 

*No  requirements  existed  for  this  use  of  a weapon  on  any  day  not  included 
in  Table  3*  The  last  potential  for  this  use  of  a weapon  occurred  on  the 
13th  day  of  evasion. 
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aircrews  in  subsequent  attempts  to  gain  the  refused  items  or  services. 

If  a weapon  had  been  used  in  each  of  the  initial  unsuccessful  contacts, 

28  follow-on  contacts  would  have  been  avoided. 

Discussion.  Evadee  debriefs  were  not  always  sufficiently  detailed 
to  allow  a determination  of  the  location  of  these  opportunities  for  use 
of  a weapon  relative  to  enemy  soldiers  or  other  potentially  dangerous 
groups.  However,  the  majority  of  these  situations  clearly  occurred  in 
relatively  remote  areas  which  offered  evadees  an  opportunity  for  escape  in 
the  event  coerced  individuals  sought  assistance.  No  incidents  could  be 
determined  to  have  occurred  in  an  area  where  escape  would  have  been 
unlikely. 

Self-Defense 

The  least  frequently  encountered  potential  use  of  a weapon  was 
for  3elf-defense.  Data  on  potential  self-defense  uses  is  located  in 
Table  4. 


Table  4 

Weapon  Requirements  for  Self-Defense 


Day  of  Evasion  # of 

Evadees 

Potential  Uses 

Potential  Uses/Evadee 

1 

557 

18 

0.032 

2 

369 

3 

0.008 

3 

* 

242 

2 

0.008 

5 

107 

1 

0.009 

6 

74 

1 

0.014 

13 

19 

1 

0.052 

Observations . 

Factors 

Influencing  the  potential  use  of  a weapon 

*No  requirement  for  use  of  a weapon  in  self-defense  occurred  on  any  day  not 
included  in  Table  4.  The  last  potential  for  this  use  of  a weapon  occurred 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  evasion. 
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in  self-defense  are  the  same  as  those  affecting  psychological  benefit  to 
be  gained  from  a weapon.  These  are  summarized  below. 

Most  U.  S.  Army  aviators  of  WW  II  physically  resembled  area 
residents.  Therefore,  enemy  soldiers  were  handicapped  in  identification 
of  evadees. 

Many  evadees  were  taken  into  the  homes  of  area  residents.  While 
in  homes,  evadees  were  not  traveling  or  searching  for  food.  Therefore, 
they  were  not  as  susceptible  to  enemy  detection  as  they  would  have  been 
if  they  were  traveling  and  providing  for  their  physical  necessities. 

Discussion . Two  factors  caused  the  significantly  higher  rate  of 
occurrence  on  the  first  day.  First,  enemy  soldiers  were  frequently  able 
to  determine  where  to  search  by  watching  parachute  descents  or  observing 
aircraft  crashland. 

Secondly,  evadees  movements  were  usually  less  deliberate  on  the 
first  day  of  evasion  than  on  succeeding  days.  This  was  attributed  to  a 
desire  to  depart  the  immediate  area  before  search  parties  arrived.  This 
less  deliberate  movement  resulted  in  encounters  which  might  have  been 
avoided  during  more  deliberate  movement. 

Graph  1 combines  the  data  provided  in  Tables  1 through  4.  (See 

Graph  l) 

Discussion . Inconsistencies  occurring  after  the  seventh  day  of 
evasion  are  due  to  the  small  number  of  evadees  remaining  after  that  date 
With  the  small  sample  on  days  s ven  through  thirteen,  a single  potential 
requirement  for  a weapon  appears  as  a large  frequency  of  occurrence. 
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ENDNOTES 


1 Taken  From  E & E REPORT  N'O.  298,  EVASION  IN  DENMARK,  recorded 
on  microfilm  roll  A1319  stored  at  the  Albert  F.  Simpson  Historical 
Research  Center,  Maxwell  AF3,  Alabama. 
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chapter  IV 


CURRENT  APPLICATION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

EVASION 

Air  Force  Manual  (AFM)  64-3,  SURVIVAL,  defines  a hostile  area  as, 

"...one  where  any  individual  that  becomes  aware  of  your  presence  can  bring 

about  an  end  to  your  survival. It  further  states,  "Unless  specifically 

briefed  to  do  so,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  contact  any  member  of  the 

(2) 

civilian  population  of  a hostile  area." 

This  guidance  makes  it  clear  that  USAF  evadees  must  make  every 
effort  to  remain  self-sufficient  until  they  have  found  friendly  forces  or 
traveled  out  of  the  hostile  area.  Evades  self-sufficiency  includes  accom- 
plishment of  such  requirements  as  food  gathering,  medical  aid,  and 
shelter. 

The  following  starkly  worded  message  is  found  in  EVASION  AND 
RECOVERY,  an  instructor's  handbook  prepared  by  the  staff  of  USAF's  Aircrew 

Survival  School.  DON'T  . : People  are  found  near  villages,  roads, 

^ (3) 

and  bodies  of  water.  People  catch  evadees."  Evadees,  therefore,  should 

make  every  effort  to  avoid  being  seen  by  anyone  and  to  prevent  or  erase  all 
evidence  of  their  existence.^1  (See  Author's  Note) 


Author's  Note  - The  instructor  handbook,  EVASION  AND  RECOVERY,  Is  For 
Official  Use  Only  Permission  for  use  of  the  included  reference  was 
received  in  a 12  April  1978  letter  from  Hq.  3638th  Combat  Crew  Training 
Ving/DO. 
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The  above  guidance  will  significantly  alter  any  future  evasion 
experiences  within  enemy-occupied  areas  in  Western  Europe.  Instead  of 
deliberately  seeking  out  civilians  to  proviae  the  necessities  of  life, 
future  evadees  will  be  avoiding  civilians  and  providing  for  their  own 
necessities. 

The  majority  of  fooa,  consumed  by  evadees  included  in  this  study, 
was  procured  from  civilians.  Current  evasion  policy  requires  evadees  to 
avoid  this  food  source  and  to  provide  their  own  food.  Therefore,  evadees 
in  the  future  must  provide  much  more  food  for  themselves  than  did  these 
WW  II  evadees.  This  requirement  for  more  evadee- provided  food  may  be 
partially  fulfilled  by  increasing  the  amount  of  rations  in  aircrew  survival 
kits.  However,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  exploit  other  sources  of  food. 

One  method  of  acquiring  additional  food  is  use  of  a survival 
weapon  to  kill  small  game.  The  USA?  policy  concerning  this  use  of  a 
weapon  is,  "The  practice  of  hunting  in  hostile  territory  must  be  generally 
discouraged..."^^  However,  kill...  small  game  with  a weapon  appears  to 
, Invite  less  risk  of  exposure  tnar  ...-liberate  contact  with  civilians.  This 
observation  is  corroborate - ny  tn  previously  quoted  warning,  "Unless 
specifically  briefed  to  do  . ..tte,.pt  ohculd  be  made  to  contact  any 

member  of  the  civilian  population  of  a hostile  area."^) 

It  was  previously  ur  ter.i.x..c  - tnat  tr.e  greatest  number  of  potential 
uses  for  a weapon  was  for  kill  , small  ga  .e  for  food.  With  increased 
reliance  upon  evadee-provi  f ; iential  use  will  occur  non; 

frequently  in  any  future  ••  ,-.r  co  .xci  in  this  area  of  Europe. 

One  metr.od  of  forecasting  . ..  future  potential  for  this  use  of  a 
weapon  in  a non-nuclear  environ,- ...vi,  is  to  determine  the  total  number  of 
times  evadees,  not  staging  in  loc-l  homes,  received  food  from  civilians. 
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This  figure  is  the  number  of  food  sources  to  be  replaced  by  the  same 
number  of  future  evadees  following  current  IISAF  evasion  policy.  It  is  also 
the  number  of  occasions  an  equal  number  of  future  evadees  may  have  the 
potential  to  assist  their  evasions  by  snooting  small  game  for  food. 

Evadees  experienced  i , C . of  evasion  in  which  they  were  not 
staying  in  civilians  homes,  unring  these  1360  days,  they  received  food 
from  civilians  95?  times.  Thus,  the  potential  for  this  use  of  a weapon  in 
any  future  European  conflict  c.^uld  be  expected  to  occur  once  every  1.4 
days  (1360  ♦ 957). 

It  is  significant  to  in. it  t..L  above  figure  does  not  allow  for 

any  increase  in  evadee  use  oi  • -tie  food  sources.  This  includes 

sources  such  as  edible  wild  plains,  aircrew-carried  survival  rations,  or 
stealing  crops  from  gardens. 

No  historical  n which  to  base  a forecast  of 

increased  evaaee  use  of  t.-.e  . - iiv.icu  food  sources.  For  this 
reason,  1 potential  use  for  every  cays  of  evasion  will  be  used  as  a 
"maximum  potential  usi  ra  . ..  tial  use  rate"  will  also  be 

used.  This  will  be  th<  ..  not  spent  in  a civilian 

house  divioed  oy  the  rn.n  Lap  xT  01  p&  «ti’.  "il  . . for  a weapon  to  kill  small 

game.  The  minimum  potential  ..  ..  rn  .t  is  1 potential  use  for  each  7.7  days 
of  evasion  (13«0  » 1?9 ) . 


Evadees  may  also  v.  . 
food  in  a nuclear  conflict 
may  not  be  free  fror.  rad: 
be  used  as  a food  source ... 


.aapons  to  kill  small  game  for 
i-3.  "Even  though  anliTials 
-hey  car.  and  in  survival  must 
Is  .ource  of  food  will  likely 


be  considerably  diminished.  „ . . ,j  from  AFK  64-3,  "...most  of  the 

wild  ar.iiaals  living  in  a fallout  ..  ..a  art  likely  to  become  sick  or  die 

n„« 
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from  radiation  during  the  first  month  following  the  nuclear  explosion." 

A potential  coercive  rse  rare  can  be  computed  using  the  same  rea- 
soning as  was  used  above.  Disregarding  days  spent  in  civilian  homes, 
evadees  experienced  45  opportunities  to  use  a weapon  for  coercion  during 
844  days  of  evasion.  This  equates  to  1 potential  use  every  18.8  days 
(844  ♦ 45). 

Decreased  reliance  on  civilians  would  result  in  a decrease  in 
the  frequency  of  potential  us  a weapon  to  coerce.  No  historical 
data  is  available  from  European  2at  to  idicate  the  extent  of  this 

potential  decrease. 

Coercive  use  ndesirable  in  the  environment  consid- 
ered for  this  study.  Th  . ...  ..  sform  an  initially 

sympathetic  civilian  u.: .tc  ..  .stile  one.  Therefore,  the  end 

result  of  coercion  in  t.iis  e.v  lent  be  .Tore  negative  than  positive. 

The  author  was  . ..  . cation  addressing 

evadee  use  of  a weapon  for  coercion.  How  v r,  this  use  of  a weapon  is 
considered,  by  the  author  ..  . - • ' USAF  guidance  to  avoid 

contact  with  resident-  of  ■ a. 

lefense  can  be  divided 

into  two  time  frames.  the  initial  day  of  evasion. 

The  557  evadees  t u es  *'or  use  of  a weapon 

in  self-defense  on  the  .'••fore,  the  rate  of 

occurrence  for  this  t.,  • • ay  of  evasion  was  once 

every  JO  d ay.;  i 157  odi  . such  a3  radar,  may 

facilitate  more  rap.i  on  of  the  location 

where  future  evadees  1. ...o  occurs,  evadees  may  be 
expected  to  expe.  lane  . . puirerac.it  for  this  use 
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of  a weapon  on  the  flr.it  of  av&oico . 

The  second  tine  a . ef . . ea  to  above  is  all  days  subsequent  to 
the  first  day.  No  potential  \ ...  xr  a.  weapon  for  self-defense  were 
reportec  by  any  evades  w.—  I.t  trying  ir.  a civilian  nouse.  One  potential 
use  occurred  as  a result  ex'  a . cv.w«.t  'for  assistance  front  a civilian. 

The  remaining  7 potential  use«.  th.:  first  day  of  evasion,  occurred 

while  evadees  were  hiding  or  traveling  f.  accordance  with  current  USAF 
evasion  policy. 

The  total  number  ox’  a/s  -it  .-•/adi.-.g,  dleregaraing  the  first 
day  of  evasion,  was  146y.  Cx  vuct ...  stayed  in  civilian  homes 

645  days  leaving  644  days  -p eva ....  *tatuu  similar  to  that  set 

forth  in  current  USA?  avasio-.  p.  All  17  potential  uses  for  a weapon 

for  self -del  enae , identilbt.  .....  taring  these  644  days  of 

evasion.  Therefore  I .-acted  similarly  to  those 

prescrioea  Dy  current  uSa/  . requirement  for  use  of  a 

weapon  in  self-defense  occux.  .id  ■.  .e  ev«.  rj  .26.3  days  (684  ♦ 7).  This 
| figure  offers  a val  re  conflicts  in  a similar 

i locale,  dit,  should  be  weights*  -snsity  in  the  evasion 

area . 

Potential  use  . . . j logical  benefit  was 

influe* c*  Visf  v."..  cb  • ^ a .-,3  -T/%-^ 

self-def eii3e . On  th  . experienced  the 

potential  for  paycnc..  ...  -at  every  13*3  days 

( 557  4 t.r  /,  *r  :.  , >_■  n future  conflicts 

due  to  enemy  u^e  of  elec ...  ac. 


>*4  uu/s  of  evasion  in 


- oy  obA?.  These  days  of 
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evasion  resulted  ' r.  c a weapon  would  have 

offered  psychological  . r the  first  day  of  evasion, 

this  potential  is  ry  42.2  days  (844  ♦ 20). 

This  is  a valid  planning  fact  . conflict  but 

should  be  weightec  o\  . e asicn  area. 

A significant  it-  v.o.t  nas  occurred  since 

WV  II.  This  change  is  . \ - ..j  of  helicopters  in 

rescuing  downed  alrec  ; for  these  rescue 

efforts  are  detailed  • . . a. .3  R3SCU3  (SAn)  PR0- 

CEDUR3S.  This  re  u-<. . • nt  is  tne  primary 

(9; 

means  oi  ev*ae  •.  no  .ever,  evadee  carried 

radios  may  fall  or  bo  1 , . 

• able  to  make  his 

position  known  to  these  signaling  devices/10^ 

Signal  a formally  used  for 

this  pur  '/.,e  f ■ g . urvival  weapon  may 

also  be  u no  ..  s ..-.a  exists  for  this  use 

of  a suivr  a.  ■ -ere  not  used  during 

WW  • tfiis  potential  use 

of*  a suxv  o." 


policy f the 

prOC^Oir  • ■ on>7-i''r»rmT>^ 

* w‘  w ~ ^ — — 

Western  i ' Tne  maximum 

potent;.-,  -no  a . t;  be  1 use  for  each 

1.4  days  o-  i'/aai  n . -v  rate  of  1 for  each 
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7.7  days  of  avuo:o.i  — su  . foreseen  survival  weapon  us-.- . 

'ilie  next  most  f.  _ ..  . .....  1 .or  a.  weapon  is  for  psycho- 
logical benefit.  Thi.-,  t.  ...  . ^t-oo  to  occur  at  the  rate  of 

1 every  13.3  days  for  -.  ...  1 every  42.2  days  for 

su baequent  nays  of  evao-n  _a.y  may  require  an 

upward  adjustment  du«  _r.  both  rates  may 

be  adjusted  upvara  o ;he  estimated  density  of  enemy 

soldiers. 

Self-defense  .3  . r.tiai  age  of  a survival 

weapon.  Its  frequency-  • c.ys  for  the  first  day  and 

1 every  126.3  nays  for  ...v  the  same  adjustments 

as  recommenaec  for  p.., 

" - on  and  signaling  must  also 

oe  considered . Kotov..  ..tuion  as  "primary 

purposes  ' for  s-_- 
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HQ,  ETOUSA 


OFFICE  OF  AC  OF  S,  G-2 
MIS  DETACHMENT 


E & E REPORT  NO.  25. 
EVASION  FROM  FRANCE 


0-430620,  Capt.  John  L.  Ryan, 

367  Bomber  Squadron,  J06  Bomber  Group. 


20  April  1943 

Arrived  in  U . K . « 
17  April  1943 


AGE t 26 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE!  2 yrs. 

PEACETIME  PROFESSION:  School  teacher,  (taught  French) 

PRIVATE  ADDRESS:  346  Eighth  Avenue 

Troy.  N.Y. 


OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  CREW 


PILOT 

CO-PILOT 

0-661870 

NAVIGATOR 

0-660491 

BOMB ADI ER 

0-661003 

TOP  TURRET 

170325^0 

RADIO  OPERATOR 

11009583 

BALL  TURRET 

18058542 

WAIST  GUNNER 

18081398 

WAIST  GUNNER 

15082521 

TAIL  GUNNER 

15099496 

NARRATOR 

1st  Lt.  Gerald  L.  Simmons 
1st  Lt.  Robert  B.  Hermann 
1st  Lt.  James  Lalne 
?/5gt.  Glen  A.  Blakemore 
T/Sgt.  Charles  E.  Perry 
Sgt.  James  C.  Greene,  Jr. 
S/Sgt.  John  R.  Chapman 
S/Sgt.  Robert  G.  Muman 
S/Sgc.  William  H.  Forrester 


(Killed) 

(Prisoner) 

(Prisoner) 

(Landed  Safely) 

(Prisoner) 

(Prisoner) 

(Prisoner) 

(Prisoner) 

(Prisoner) 


We  left  THURLEIGH  at  0943  hrs  on  6 March  1943  to  bomb 
6 MARCH  1943  LORRIENT.  Tne  flak  was  intense  as  we  approached  the  target 
at  23.000  ft.  One  burst  knocked  out  our  No.  3 engine  and 
DAMAGED  BY  cut  out  my  engine  controls.  I could  not  feather  the  No.  3 

FLAK  prop  and  the  engine  set  up  a terrific  vibration.  We  had 

been  hit  just  before  unloading  our  bombs  on  the  target. 


We  made  a left  turn  off  the  target  and  flew  about 
30  miles  out  to  sea  in  formation.  The  No.  3 engine 
vibrated  about  6 inches,  shook  off  the  cowling  and  then  the 
prop  flew  off.  It  hit  the  side  of  the  fuselage,  knocking 
out  the  windshields.  The  Co-pilot's  face  was  badly  cut. 

We  started  dropping  benind.  Capt.  DRAPER,  leading  the 
lower  element,  slid  up  under  me  and  passed  me.  I realized 
that  lt  was  impossible  to  get  back  to  ENGLAND.  The  engines 
were  running  wide  open.  We  could  not  keep  up  and  were 
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doing  2100  RPM's  and  about  41  Inches.  Ky  gas  was  Insuf- 
ficient to  get  back  at  that  power  setting.  Me  made  a 
right  turn  out  of  formation  and  headed  In  for  the  QUIMPER 
Peninsula . 

The  plane  started  to  let  down  Immediately.  Our  speed 
picked  up  and  I lowered  the  wheels  to  slow  us  down.  After 
giving  the  warning  signal  I told  the  crew  not  to  jump 
until  we  had  crossed  the  coast  and  to  wait  until  I told 
them. 


GUILVENEC  We  crossed  the  coast  at  4,000  ft.  over  GUILVENEC. 

I waited  until  we  were  at  least  two  miles  inland 
ATTACKED  BY  before  giving  the  order  to  abandon  ship.  Before  the 

FIGHTERS  order  we  were  attacked  twice  by  F.  W.'s.  One  was  from 

the  rear  which  I did  not  see  and  the  other  came  in  at 
1100  hours.  The  second  one  was  shot  down  by  Sgt. 
BLAKEMGRE,  top  turret  gunner.  The  fighter  went  into  the 
sea.  The  French  saw  this  and  told  me  about  it. 


Me  started  bailing  out  at  3»500  ft.  while  travelling 
at  220  m.p.h.  The  top  turret  gunner  went  out  first  and  I 
ABANDONS  SHIP  was  out  laBt.  I put  the  ship  on  the  automatic  pilot  and  it 
held  fairly  steady.  Before  jumping  I went  into  the  nose 
which  was  empty,  back  past  the  cockpit  where  I twisted  the 
knob  on  the  automatic  pilot  tb  down  position.  The  air 
speed  had  rizen  to  240  m.p.h.  I found  no  one  in  the  radio 
compartment  and  could  see  that  the  main  entrance  door  was 
off.  I went  back  to  the  bomb  bay  and  jumped.  Before 
leaving  the  cockpit  I had  destroyed  the  I.F.F.  and  I believe 
the  bomb  sight  was  thrown  into  the  ocean.  My  jump  was  at 
1430  hrs. 

When  the  chute  opened  my  left  arm  got  tangled  in  the 
main  straps  and  was  jerked  up  my  back  and  over  my  head. 

(It  was  discovered  upon  his  return  that  Capt.  Ryan’s  arm 
ST.  JEAN-  had  been  broken  near  the  shoulder).  Because  of  the  low 

TR0LIMAN  altitude  jump  I was  down  quickly.  I landed  on  my  shoulder 

and  passed  out.  The  landing  was  made  in  a pasture  about 
10  ft.  from  a roaa  ar.a  a mile  from  St.  JEAN-TROLIMAN . 

There  were  about  40  Frenchmen  surrounding  me  when  I re- 
gained consciousness.  A woman  helped  me  out  of  my  chute. 

I asked  about  the  Cermana  and  was  told  they  were  in  the 
town.  Immediately  I was  shown  the  best  direction  in  which 
to  run.  The  French  burled  my  chute. 

I was  ir  a s;.ail  valley  and  started  running  West. 

When  I came  to  a stream  I walked  in  the  water  for  an  hour 
before  resting.  I took  a benzedrine  tablet  and  filled  my 
water  bottle  ana  continued  to  walk  until  1750  hrs.  For  a 
hiding  place  1 found  some  brush  in  the  comer  of  a field 
and  covered  myself  in  it.  1 remained  hidden  here  until 
2100  hrs.  After  eating  some  of  the  chocolate  and  malted 
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milk  tablets  (See  Author's  Note  l)  and  drinking  most  of  my 
water  I walxed  for  about  J00  yds.  to  a farm  and  asked  for 
food.  I approached  a man  and  boy  in  a bam  and  told  them 
who  I was.  They  gave  me  milk,  bread  and  butter  (See 
Author's  Note  2)  and  told  me  the  Germans  had  captured  seven 
of  my  crew  and  that  one  was  dead.  I did  not  ask  for  help 
here  because  it  seemed  too  near  the  area  of  search.  With 
the  aid  of  my  compass  I walked  S.  V.  until  2430  hrs.,  but 
when  tnis  brought  me  in  sight  of  the  ocean  I changed  my 
direction  to  North.  Finally  I found  a haystack.  My  arm 
was  hurtir.g  too  badly  to  climb  up  on  it  so  I slept  at  the 
bottom.  When  I woke  up  I felt  feverish. 

At  0?00  hrs.  I went  across  the  road  to  a farmhouse. 
There  was  a Frenchman  ana  a 13  yr.  old  boy  in  the  house. 
After  talking  to  tnem  they  gave  me  coffee,  bread  and  soup. 
(See  Author’*,  Note  3)  They  also  gave  me  cake  and  bread  to 
take  away.  After  sitting  by  their  fire  for  an  hour  I 
started  walktr.e,  North  keeping  close  to  the  hedgerows.  At 
1200  hours  having  found  a field  of  heavy  brush,  I made  a 
bed  and  lay  in  the  sun  to  get  warm.  I ate  more  bread  and 
chocolate  before  falling  asleep.  About  1 J00  hrs.  a French- 
man awakened  me.  I was  still  wearing  my  uniform  (pinks, 
leather  flying  jacket).  He  asked  me  about  myself  and  when 
1 said,  "Ar.  American  parachutist"  he  was  very  friendly.  He 
took  his  knife  and  cut  off  my  Insignia.  Then  he  told  me  to 
stay  where  I was,  hidden,  until  he  went  after  food.  In  an 
hour  he  was  tuck  again  with  a frienr'  and  some  food  (wine,  a 
bowl  of  stow,  5 raw  eggs  and  bread  and  butter).  (See 
Author's  Note  d)  They  stayed  with  me  for  about  30  minutes 
but  before  leaving  said  they  would  come  back  for  me  that 
evening  and  hiae  me  in  their  stable.  They  were  back  again 
at  2100  hr*..  1*  went  to  their  stable  and  they  said  they 

thought  t .v-y  might  find  help  for  we . At  00J0  hrs.  they 
awakened  me  to  *>ay  friends  were  with  them. 


Author's  Notes 

^"This  resulted  in  c*r.  ....  try  in  "Self-gained  Food"  for  the  first 
day  of  e van ion. 

^is  restlttc  — ar.  in  "Requested  Food"  for  the  first  day 

of  evasion. 

•^lis  resulted  rn  an  t . in  "Otner  Contacts  Food"  for  the  Becond 
day  of  evasion. 

4 

This  resulted  in  <*/.  * -.try  in  "Other  Contacts  Food"  for  the  second 
day  of  evasion. 
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8 MARCH  1943 


HELPER'S 

EFFORTS 

FAIL 


The  friends  were  two  men  who  brought  civilian  clothes 
and  wooden  shoes . I gave  my  passport  pictures  to  one  of 
the  men  who  was  to  try  getting  an  identity  card  for  me. 
After  they  left  I slept  until  053°  hrs.  when  the  farmer 
came  in  and  told  me  to  hide  in  the  field  that  day.  At 
2100  hr3.  the  friend  who  was  trying  to  get  the  identity 
card  returned . He  was  discouraged  because  his  effort  had 
failed.  My  pictures  were  given  back  to  me  and  after  we 
had  eaten  (See  Author's  Note  l)  I was  told  that  since  sus- 
picion had  been  aroused  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  go 
further  for  help. 


One  friend  who  came  said  he  thought  he  knew  someone 
who  could  help  me.  At  1300  hrs.  a farm  hand  walked  with 
me  to  a wood  about  3 miles  away  where  we  met  the  friend. 

10  MARCH  1943  He  took  me  another  2 miles  deep  in  the  forest  where  I 

waited  while  he  went  off  to  talk  to  the  supposed  helper. 
In  a half-hour  they  both  joined  me  and  after  talking  for 
a few  minutes  the  rest  of  my  journey  was  arranged  for  me. 


F.  P.  TOMPKINS 
Colonel,  CSC 
Acting  AC  of  S,  G-2 


Author’s  Notes 

^Thls  resulted  in  an  entry  In  "Other  Contacts  Food"  for  the  third 
day  of  evasion. 


J 


HQ,  ETOUSA 

Office  of  AG  of  S,  G-2 
MIS  Detachment 
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E & E REPORT  NO.  36 
EVASION  IN  FRANCE 


2d  Lt.  Joseph  L.  Wehheuer,  0-73268? 

363  Bomber  Squadron,  305  Bomber  Group 


AGE  i 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE! 
HOME  ADDRESS  1 


27 

1 Year-  3 Months 
435  N.  Lucerne  Blvd, 

Los  Angeles,  California 


21  June  1943 


MIA:  13  May  1943 

Arrived  Spain, 

2 June  1943 
Arrived  Gibralter, 
13  June  1943 
Arrived  UK, 

1?  June  1943 


OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  CREWi 


PILOT 

C-791494  1st  Lt. 

M.  C.  Pierce 

CO-PILOT 

C-733596  2d  Lt. 

A.  W.  Borlen 

NAVIGATOR 

0-732766  2d  Lt. 

R . T . Ramsaur 

BCMBADIER 

Narrator 

RADIO  OPERATOR 

32264844  T/Sgt. 

A.  J.  Brandt  (in  hospital  at 

ENGINEER 

38066892  T/Sgt. 

R.  E.  Olbert  DOULLENS  broken  leg) 

BALL  TURRET  GUNNER 

37449902  S/Sgt. 

T.  S.  Tharp 

WAIST  GUNNER 

18155214  S/Sgt. 

C.  R.  Damirez 

WAIST  GUNNER 

11033648  S/Sgt. 

R.  J.  Vertefeuille 

TAIL  GUNNER 

39531335  S/Sgt. 

K.  E.  Brooks 

May  13,  1943 


ATTACKED  BY 

ENEMY 

FIGHTERS 


We  left  Chelveston  the  morning  of  May  13*  1943.  Our 
target  was  MEULTE.  There  was  very  light  flak  as  we  approa- 
ched the  target.  We  made  our  run  on  the  target,  dropped 
our  bombs  and  turned  to  start  back.  A large  number  of 
fighters  attacked  U3.  The  first  burst  of  fire  set  our  plane 
on  fire.  The  fire  started  just  behind  the  nose,  beneath 
where  the  pilot  ar.d  co-pilot  sit.  I put  on  my  parachute  and 
then  tried  to  put  out  the  fire.  I then  released  my  oxygen 
mask  and  inter- phone  communication. 


The  Navigator  released  the  escape  hatch  and  as  he 
crawled  forward  I followed  him.  At  this  time  the  plane  was 
in  a spin.  T -^3  Vnnokod  unconscious  bv  the  explosion  that 
blew  away  part  of  the  nose  of  the  ship  and  the  next  I rem- 
ember, I was  out  of  the  ship  floating  toward  the  ground. 
While  still  only  about  half  conscious,  I pulled  my  rip 
cord  and  the  chute  opened.  I must  have  been  at  about  20,000 
feet  altitude.  I saw  parts  of  the  ship  and  the  life  raft 
coming  down.  I also  saw  two  chutes  which  I believe  were 
from  my  plane.  I could  Bee  the  English  Channel  and  the 
coast  of  England. 
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I landed  in  a fairly  large  tree,  breaking  four  or 
five  branches  before  reaching  the  ground.  I released  my 
chute  straps  as  the  chute  was  caught  in  the  tree.  I alsc 
took  off  my  winter  flying  jacket  and  boots.  Five  French 
people  had  gathered  to  greet  me  when  I landed  and  they  tool 
my  equipment.  I asked  (by  means  of  a little  French  and  sign 
language)  a girl  where  Germans  were.  She  pointed  in  one 
direction  indicating  the  Germans  and  then  pointed  to  the 
woods  and  motioned  for  me  to  go  there.  I told  her  to  make 
dresses  from  the  parachute  and  started  for  the  woods.  I 
went  over  two  high  fences  and  reached  the  woods  which  were 
only  about  fifty  feet  away. 

My  clothing  consisted  of  summer  flying  suit,  woolen 
sweater,  0.  D.  snirt  and  brown  low  cut  shoes.  After  walk- 
ing for  about  five  minutes,  I hid  my  flying  suit  In  a rotted 
tree  trunk.  I then  changed  my  course  and  after  walking 
another  four  or  five  minutes  I hid  my  sweater  under  some 
leaves  and  put  all  of  my  insignia  in  my  pocket. 

After  walking  a short  while  I came  to  a road  where  a 
group  of  peasants  were  working.  I hid  and  after  listening 
and  observing  them  for  some  time,  I decided  they  were  all 
French  peasants.  I remembered  from  the  lectures  we  had 
been  given  that  we  were  to  go  to  the  poorer  French  people 
for  help.  I whistled  and  one  of  them  looked  around.  When 
I motioned  for  him  to  come  to  me  he  came  but  only  after 
looking  all  around  to  be  sure  he  was  not  being  watched. 

He  asked  if  I were  English.  I said,  "No,  American 
and  indicated  that  I had  come  down  in  a parachute.  I asked 
him  about  my  clothes  and  he  said  they  were  no  good . We 
then  went  back  to  the  woods  and  after  sending  a boy  for 
clothing,  brought  me  cider  and  bream.  (See  Author's  Note  l) 
| We  heard  a lorry  coming  so  the  Frenchman  motioned  me  back 

to  the  woods.  I hid  in  a gully  and  watched  the  road.  The 
/■  lorry  stopped  and  a group  of  German  soldiers  got  out  and 

questioner  ...e  'renchman.  They  did  not  see  me  but  appar- 
ently being  u&t-.n'lfed  with  what  tne  French  told  them  they 
went  oack  tn t *orry  and  drove  on. 

The  Frr..c..;  ..turned  with  a complete  change  of 
clothing  anu  Id"  . ...cs  for  me.  I changed  and  the  French- 
man hid  my  1 . ej  1 :»  a culvert.  I stayed  In  the  woods  five 

hours  duri::,  w/.Lcn  tame  several  people  came  to  see  me. 

About  nine-'.  .j  - *.-x  w evening  two  passed  elose  to  me  but 
did  not  see  . _ . 


APPROACHES 

ROAD 

WORKERS 


Author's  Notes 

^Thls  resulted  in  an  oner,  in  "Other  Contacts  Food"  for  the  first 
day  of  evasion. 
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After  it  became  dark,  I walked  across  several  fields 
and  met  a girl  who  motioned  for  me  to  follow  her.  I did  so 
SECURES  and  in  a few  minutes  we  met  two  boys.  We  went  to  a farm 

AID  house  where  there  were  four  or  five  older  people.  They  feci 

me  (See  Author's  Note  l)  and  one  lady  treated  the  wounds  in 
my  legs  and  bandaged  them.  I spent  the  night  in  their  bam. 

I spent  the  day  in  a field  away  from  the  farm  house 
and  when  returning  to  the  house  that  evening  I was  asked  if 
May  14,  1943  I wanted  to  see  a doctor.  I said,  "Yes."  A doctor,  his 

wife  and  the  Bourgemaster  of  the  town  nearby  came  and  took 
me  away  in  an  ambulance.  (See  Author’s  Note  2)  We  went  to 
a small  village  and  I spent  the  night  outside  the  village 
with  a well-to-do  farmer. 

From  here  on  my  journey  was  arranged  for  me. 


Compiled  byi 
R.  R.  Nelson 
Major,  AC 


Approved  by« 
W.  S.  Holt 
Lt.  Col.,  AC 
Commanding 


Author's  Notes 

^"This  resulted  in  an  entry  in  "Other  Contacts  Food"  for  the  first 
day  of  evasion. 


^ls  resulted  in  am  entry  in 
day  of  evasion. 


"Injury  Assistance"  for  the  second 


HEADQUARTERS 

EUROPEAN  THEATER  OF  OPERATIONS 
P/w  and  X Detachment 
Military  Intelligence  Service 


10  April  1944 


E & E REPORT  NO.  41; 
EVASION  IN  FRANCE 


Donald  W.  HANSLIK,  2d  Lt.  0-739094 
715  Bomb  Squadron,  448  Bomb  Group 


TARGET*  LUDWIGSHAVEN 
MIA*  30  December  1943 
Arrived  in  U.K. 

24  March  1944 


MEMBERS  OF  CREW*  (This  information  checked  with  PWIB 


PILOT 

0-741694 

2d  Lt. 

Thomas  A.  FOSTER 

MIA 

GO-PILOT 

0687768 

2d  Lt. 

Francis  G.  ROGERS 

MIA 

NAVIGATOR 

0-736627 

2d  Lt. 

Paul  E.  DAILEY 

MIA 

B0MBADIER 

0-739094 

2d  Lt. 

Donald  W.  HANSLIK 

NARRATOR 

RADIO  OPERATOR 

13029630 

Sgt. 

Harold  G.  STRAUGN 

MIA 

TOP  TURRET  GUNNER 

35741985 

T/Sgt. 

James  N.  BRANDT 

MIA 

BALL  TURRET  GUNNER 

38425993 

S/Sgt. 

Billy  C.  POLLARD 

MIA 

WAIST  GUNNER 

33253293 

S/Sgt. 

Charles  F.  HIPPS 

MIA 

WAIST  GUNNER 

36553040 

S/Sgt. 

Chester  W.  JANECZK0 

MIA 

TAIL  GUNNER 

36604398 

S/Sgt. 

Humberto  F.  0STARELL0 

MIA 

OF  PLANE 
BY 

EXPLOSION 


WARNED  OF 
GERMANS 


SPENDS  NIGHT 
IN 

UNDERBRUSH 


Fifteen  minutes  from  the  French  coast,  returning  from 
target,  we  were  attacked  by  five  FW  190's.  There  was  a 
fire  in  ins  nose  and  another  in  the  waist,  arid  then  an  ex- 
plosion somewhere  around  the  cockpit  or  bomb-bay  knocked 
me  to  the  floor.  The  ship  went  into  a spin.  I had  buckled 
on  my  chute  when  another  explosion  blew  me  out.  'The  next 
thing  I knew  I was  in  the  air  hanging  by  one  hookj  the  other 
had  broken.  Ail  this  occurred  around  19,000  feet.  A life 
raft  and  the  ruuder  of  a B-17  fell  past  me.  During  my  fall 
the  chute  Kept  spilling  because  only  one  hook  was  fastened 
and  I could  not  control  its  swinging  and  twisting  motion. 

I landed  on  my  back,  unhurt,  In  a field  and  got  to  my 
feet  as  a Frenchman  ran  up  to  me.  I asked  if  he  was  French. 
He  nodded  and  wanted  to  know  if  I wasn't  American.  When  I 
said  yes  he  pointed  to  a wood  about  fifty  feet  away  and, 
in  broken  English,  told  me  that  the  Germans  were  coming. 

I left  my  chute  for  the  Frenchman  to  hide  and  ran  into 
the  wood.  I kept  a fast  pace  as  long  as  I could  stand  it 
and  stopped  only  after  I had  stumbled  upon  a well -hidden 
woodpile  where  I thought  I could  rest  safely  for  a while. 

I stayed  there  until  sundown  when  the  sounds  of  people 
approaching  drove  me  further  into  the  wood,  and  I spent  the 
night  in  the  underbrush. 
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I was  without  food  all  the  next  morning  and  though 
surrounded  by  woodchoppers  I was  afrlad  to  approach  them 
because  they  were  working  in  parties.  I stayed  in  the 
bushes  all  day  watching  the  woodchoppers  and  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  - which  never  came  - of  going  to  one  of  them 
alone.  I remained  hidden  where  I was  all  that  night. 

In  mid-morning  of  the  next  day  one  of  the  woodchoppers 
FOUND  AND  stumbled  upon  me  from  the  rear  and  recognized  me  at  once. 

RECOGNIZED  BY  He  indicated  by  gestures  that  I should  follow  him  quietly 
WOODCHOPPER  and  led  me  to  a clearing  in  the  underbrush  where  we  could 

not  be  overheard.  There  I pointed  out  that  I had  no  shoes 
and  could  not  travel  far  and  that  I was  hungry.  He 
motioned  me  to  stay  where  he  had  hidden  me. 

At  noon  a young  farmer,  the  one  I had  first  met, 
arrived  with  an  overcoat,  rubber  boots  and  food.  (See 
Author's  Note  l)  I explained  that  I wanted  to  find  some 
one  who  could  help  me  get  out  of  France  and  was  told  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  a man  to  visit  me  in  the 
wood  that  night. 

He  warned  me  that  about  forty  Germans  were  searching 
the  neighborhood  and  that  I must  hide  carefully  that  after- 
BOTHERED  BY  noon  in  the  brush.  My  greatest  worry  was  the  woodchoppers' 
FRIENDLY  DOGS  dogs,  for  occasionally  they  found  me  and  barked  or  returned 
time  and  time  again  to  stand  over  me. 

After  dark  my  French  helper  brought  a man  to  see  me 
who  spoke  broken  English,  and  my  journey  was  arranged  from 
that  point. 

Compiled  by  Approved  by 

JOHN  F.  WHITE,  JR. 

Capt , AC 


W.  S.  HOLT 
Lt.  Col.  AC 
Commanding 


Author '8  Note 

1 

This  resulted  in  ar.  entry  in  "Other  Contacts  Food"  for  the  third 
day  of  evasion. 


ia 
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APPENDIX  II 


EVADEE  DATA  SHEETS 
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EVADEE  DATA  SHEETS 


Data  was  input  into  the  EVADEE  DATA  SHEETS  in  coded  form  to 
facilitate  ease  of  retrieval.  An  explanation  of  the  column  titles  and 
coded  entries  follows. 

Report  Number.  Report  number  is  the  ME  A E REPORT  NO."  which 
identifies  each  individual  evasion  report  on  the  microfilm  rolls. 

Injured . The  letter  Y in  this  column  Indicates  the  evadee  was 
injured  sufficiently  to  cause  him  to  seek  medical  aid  from  civilians 
during  his  evasion. 

Injury  Assistance.  Entries  reflect  attempts  by  the  evadee  to 
obtain  medical  aid  from  the  local  populace. 

Self-gained  food.  Self-gained  food  is  all  food  obtained  from 
sources  other  than  direct  contact  with  civilians.  IMs  includes  such 


by  aircrews. 

Other  Contacts  Food.  This  Includes  food  given  or  sold  to  evadees 
by  local  residents  as  a result  of  unavoidable  contacts  or  contacts  for  a 
purpose  other  than  gaining  food. 

Requested  Food.  Entries  represent  deliberate  contacts  with 
civilians  for  the  primary  purpose  of  gaining  food. 

Self -defense.  This  column  includes  all  opportunities  for  use 
of  a weapon  in  self-defense. 

Psychological  Benefits.  These  entries  represent  occasions  when 
evadees  experienced  an  Increased  threat  to  their  freedom  and  would  have 
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received  psychological  benefit  from  possession  of  a weapon. 

Other  Contacts.  These  are  deliberate  contacts  with  civilians 
for  a purpose  other  than  gaining  food.  Only  contacts  for  items  which 
could  have  been  obtained  by  coercion  are  included. 

Days  of  Evasion . Days  of  evasion  is  the  total  number  of  days 
the  evadee  spent  in  evasion  status.  This  includes  the  day  he  became  an 
evadee  and  the  day  he  was  accepted  by  the  underground  or  made  his  own  way 
into  Spain. 

Remarks . This  column  includes  comments  relating  to  evadee  use 
or  disposition  of  a survival  weapon. 

General.  Coded  entries  consist  of  numbers  alone  and  combinations 
of  numbers  and  letters.  Numbers  alone  are  found  in  columns  titled 
"Self-gained  Food,"  "Other  Contacts  Food,”  "Self-defense,”  and  "Psycho- 
logical Benefits."  Each  number  indicates  the  day  of  evasion  on  which  that 
particular  event  occurred . 

Columns  titled  "Injury  Assistance,"  "Requested  Food,"  and  "Other 
Contacts"  contain  numbers  and  letters.  In  each  column,  the  first  character 
in  the  entry  is  a number.  This  number  indicates  the  day  of  evasion  on 
which  the  event  took  place.  Following  that  number  is  the  letter  Y or  N. 

The  letter  Y indicates  that  the  requested  item  or  assistance  was  provided | 
the  letter  N indicates  that  it  was  not. 

Columns  titled  "Requested  Food"  and  "Other  Contacts"  contain  a 
third  entry  for  each  contact.  In  the  "Requested  Food"  column,  this  entry 
is  a number.  This  is  the  number  of  days  since  the  evadee 's  last  food  from 
any  source.  The  third  entry  in  the  "Other  Contacts"  column  is  a letter. 
This  letter  indicates  for  what  purpose  the  contact  was  made.  letter  C 

means  the  contact  was  made  for  civilian  clothing,  W.  indicates  the  contact 
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vat  for  a drink  of  water  or  for  drinking  water  to  be  carried  by  the  evadec. 

All  entries  for  some  evadees  will  not  fit  on  one  line  In  the  EVADEE 
DATA  SHEET.  When  necessary,  entries  are  continued  on  succeeding  lines. 
Therefore,  all  entries  on  lines  which  do  not  nave  a Report  Number  are 
attributed  to  the  last  previously  listed  Report  Number. 

Entries  pertaining  to  all  evadees  are  presented,  within  each  column, 
In  the  sequence  In  which  they  occurred.  Some  entries  In  the  "Self -gained 
Food"  column  consist  of  a number  followed  by  a dash  and  another  number. 

This  entry  Indicates  the  evades  stayed  In  a civil ian  home  from  the  first 
date  through  the  last  date  and  sill  of  his  physical  necessities  were  pro- 
vided by  his  host(s). 

A sample  EVADEE  DATA  SHEET  follows.  This  sample  Is  Included  to 
assist  in  reader  understanding  only;  all  entries  are  fictitious.  The 
remarks  column  has  been  deleted  as  no  coded  entries  are  Included  In  this 
column.  Each  column  has  been  lettered.  These  letters  identify  the  columns 
being  discussed  in  subsequent  similarly  lettered  paragraphs. 


SAMPLE  EVADEE  DATA  SHEET 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g h 

1 

j 

Report 

Number 

*5 

Injury 

Assistance 

“1 

■8 

5 

g> 

1 

TJ 

rH  O 
^ & 

Other 

Contacts  Food 

Requested 

Food 

Self-defense 

Psychological 

Benefits 



Other  Contacts 
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Interpretation  of  this  example  is  ae  follows i 
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a,b,  and  o.  The  evasion  is  identified  as  E 4 E REPORT  NO.  1 on 
the  microfilm  roll.  This  evadee  was  injured  and  made  one  unsuccessful 
contact  to  obtain  medical  aid  on  his  first  day  of  evasion.  He  again  sought 
medical  aid  on  his  third  day  of  evasion;  this  contact  was  successful. 

d and  e.  The  evadee  provided  food  for  himself  on  the  first,  third, 

and  fourth  days  of  evasion.  He  received  food  from  civilians  twice  on  the 

V 

first  day  of  evasion  and  stayed  in  a civilian  home  from  the  fourth  through 
the  tenth  day  of  evasion.  While  staying  in  the  home,  all  necessary  food 
was  provided  by  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  he  was  staying.  None  of 
these  sources  of  food  were  the  result  of  a contact  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  food. 

f.  On  the  second  day  of  evasion,  he  made  two  deliberate  contacts 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food.  The  first  of  these  contacts  was 
unsuccessful;  the  second  was  successful.  His  last  food,  prior  to  these 
contacts,  had  occurred  the  previous  day.  The  evadee  made  another  unsuc- 
cessful contact  for  food  on  the  third  day  of  evasion.  He  had  eaten  on  the 
third  day  prior  to  this  unsuccessful  contact. 

g and  h.  The  evadee  had  potential  uses  for  a weapon  for  Self- 
defense  and  Psychological  Benefits  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  evasion. 

He  experienced  an  additional  opportunity  for  Psychological  Benefit  on  the 
fourth  day. 

1 and  j.  Two  contacts  were  made  for  civilian  clothes  on  the  first 


A 


day  of  evasion.  The  Initial  contact  was  unsuccessful;  the  second  was 
successful.  A successful  contact  for  water  also  occurred  on  the  first 
day  of  evasion.  This  evasion  lasted  ten  days. 
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